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LUMBER 


of All Kinds 


THE A. T. STEARNS LUMBER CO. 
Neponset, Boston, Mass. 


Endorsed by Leading Educators Everywhere 


Do You Wish to Teach 
Humane Education 
in the Schools ? 

If so, Write Today for 


‘“‘The Teacher’s Helper 
in Humane Education’”’ 


By Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY 
32 pp.,10c. Special prices for large quantities 


American Humane Education Society, Boston 17, Mass. 


is the most sanitary, and most convenient 
for use, with the least expense incurred to 
the consumer 
A Common Glass should not be used. They ave Germ carriers 
Use the BEECO SAFETY EDGE PAPER CUP 
BOSTON DRINKING CUP CO.. 
Telephone Beach 7860-1-2 


Office and factori BOSTON, 
1000 Washington Street MASS 


OLD GRIST MILL 


Choisa Coffee 


Moderate 
Price 


Exceptional 
Value 


S. S. PIERCE C0. 


BOSTON AND BROOKLINE 


or IS MAN ALONE 
Where Is My Dog? * IMMORTAL? 
By the Rev. Charies Josiah Adams, D. D. 7& Bureau 
of Biophilism. Westerleigh, Staten Island, N. Y. $1.00. 


HENRY W. SAVAGE, INC. 
REAL ESTATE 
10 State Street, Boston 
1331 Beacon St., Coolidge Corner, Brookline 


564 Commonwealth Ave. 109 Concord Street 
NEWTON CENTRE FRAMINGHAM 


Established 1859 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, INC. 


Gndertakers 


BOSTON—BROOKLINE—CAMBRIDGE 
City and Out-of-Town Service 


AWYER 


CRYSTAL 


BLUE 


CRISTAL BLUE CO. BROAD SI. BOSION 


Rely On Cuticura 
For Skin Troubles 


fan druggists; Soap 25, Ointment 25 
each free o: ‘Cuticura, Dep 


STATIONERS, ENGRAVERS AND PRINTERS 
Office Supplies, Loose 


Leaf Devices, Fine 
14415) Stationery, Leather 
Goods, Wedding Invi- 


tations. 
Established 1 
57-61 FRANKLIN. STREET BOSTON, MASS, 


HAVE YOU SEEN THE NEW HUMANE FILM 


Illustrating Longfellow’s Beautiful Poem 


“THE BELL ATRI” 


Which tells the story of the heartless knight whose faithful horse, discarded by his master, rings the Bell of Justice and 
so summons the populace to right his wrongs? Ideal for humane entertainments, Schools, Churches, Women’s Clubs, etc. 


SHOULD BE SHOWN IN EVERY MOTION PICTURE THEATER IN THE COUNTRY 


Produced especially for the American Humane Education Society at a cost of nearly $4,000 
Prints (for Standard Machines only) for Sale and to Rent. Write for Terms 


WE NOW HANDLE FILMS DIRECTLY 


We have Solved the Problem of Reasonable Rentals in Distant Points by Placing Films EN ROUTE 
ASK FOR AN EARLY DATE 


This film has recently been exhibited before delighted audiences in New Hampshire, Massachusetts, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Indiana, Wisconsin, Illinois, Alabama, Florida, and New Mexico 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 17, Mass. 
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~ The Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


The American Humane Education Society 
The American Band of Mercy 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 

Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 

Yet wauting sensibility, the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
—COWPER 
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THE United States has spent since the war 
$2,000,000,000 on ships soon to be scrapped. 


THE World war has left us with a national 
debt of $223.85 for every man, woman, and 
child in the country, or $1,224.05 per family. 


THERE are a few people deeply interested in 
humane work to whom apparently it has never 
occurred that there are even worse sins than 
those of cruelty to animals. 


ARRESTS for drunkenness in London in 
1917 were 19,027; in 1920, 33,185. Arrests 
for the same cause in New York in 1917 were 
14,182; in 1920, 6,340. 


OUR two Societies have recently had a 
number of our more important leaflets trans- 
lated into Spanish and Portuguese for distri- 
bution in South America and Mexico. 


EVANGELINE BOOTH remarked recently, 
“To me the most significant result of Prohi- 
bition is that, in the future, we shall have less 
to > with the grave and more with the 
cradle.” 


CRUCIFIXION in the English army con- 
sists in tying the offender to a cartwheel by his 
legs and arms. An amendment to the army 
bill to abolish this primitive form of punish- 
ment has been defeated in the British House 
of Commons. 


THE Pennsylvania S. P. C. A. has appointed 
a competent veterinarian to travel through 
that State to address farmers’ institutes, fairs, 
and other similar gatherings to urge the prac- 
tical advantages of consideration of the health 
and comfort of all domestic animals. 


FIFTY-SEVEN years after our Civil War 
it is costing the nation for pensions as much 
if not more than it cost in actual expenditure 
of revenue during one of the years through 
which the war was carried on. The cost of 


war never ceases with the signing of the peace 
treaty or the winning of victory. 


OUR GREAT CAMPAIGN 


The Forces United for Reform in Slaughter- 
House Methods 

MEETING was held in Buffalo some 

weeks ago of a number of representa- 
tives of several of the leading humane societies 
of the United States. The two chief topics 
of discussion were the cruelties connected 
with the slaughter of our food animals and 
the sufferings to which they are subjected in 
transportation. The president of the Ameri- 
can Humane Association, Dr. W. O. Stillman, 
presided. Two important committees were 
chosen, one on Transportation, and one on 
Reform in Slaughter-house Methods. Dr. 
Stillman is chairman of the former and the 
president of our two Societies, Dr. Rowley, 
is chairman of the latter. Back of these two 
committees and pledged to stand with them 
are several strong animal protection societies 
of the country and the national organization, 
the American Humane Association. 

The Committee of which Dr. Rowley is 
chairman consists, at present, of Mr. W. K. 
Horton, General Manager of the American 
S. P. C. A. of New York; Mr. Frank B. 
Rutherford, General Manager of the Penn- 
sylvania S. P. C. A.; Mr. H. Clay Preston, 
General Manager of the Connecticut Humane 
Society; and Mr. Edwin S. Miller, President 
of the Erie County S. P. C. A., Buffalo, New 
York. Two or three other names will prob- 
ably be added later. The purpose of this 
Committee is to seek by every means in its 
power to compel reform in the methods now 
prevailing in the needlessly cruel killing of our 
food animals. Public opinion must be aroused 
to demand legislation. Thousands of copies 
of “The Great Cruelty”—a summary of Dr. 
Rowley’s Omaha Address—have been and 
are being distributed free. The Massachu- 
setts S. P. C. A. has asked for a special fund 
of $25,000 to be used solely for calling atten- 
tion to this gigantic evil through the public 


press, and as a representative of the humane 
organizations of the United States Dr. Rowley 
is to make an investigation of the slaughter- 
houses and abattoirs of Europe this summer 
where, in many instances, methods and de- 
vices are in use that put us as a nation to 
shame. He expects to visit Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, Germany, Switzerland, France:> 
Belgium, Holland, and England. 

Whenever legislation has been sought in 
this country for humaner methods, the great 
packing houses have affirmed that no better 
methods existed anywhere than in America. 
The facts, we have been well aware, contra- 
dict these statements, but the testimony of an 
eye-witness must be had. Any money con- 
tributed for this definite purpose will be 
gratefully received by the Massachusetts 
Society, which will have to bear, with Dr. 
Rowley. the burden of the expense of this trip. 
To those who have contributed in the past to 
this work of slaughter-house reform we are 
sincerely thankful. The following humane 
societies have contributed toward this in- 
tended investigation: The American Humane 
Association, the American S. P. C. A., the 
Pennsylvania S. P. C. A., the Illinois Hu- 
mane Society, the Erie County S. P. C. A., 
the Connecticut Humane Society, the West- 
ern Pennsylvania Humane Society, the Oregon 
Humane Society, the St. Louis County Hu- 
mane Society, Duluth, Minnesota, the New 
York Women’s League for Animals, and the 
Minnesota State S. P.C. A. 


WE have much to learn from England in 
dealing with cruelty, but we doubt if there is 
a state in our Union where such a race as the 
Grand National Steeple-Chase would be 
tolerated. At the recent race only five of 
the thirty-two horses finished. Many went 
down with broken legs and other serious in- 
juries. Some had to be destroyed they were 
so badly hurt. A London sporting reporter 
begins his story of the race with the words, 
“The early wholesale massacre of the inno- 
cents.” 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


JACK LONDON CLUB OPPOSING GREAT CRUELTIES 


UNNATURAL ANTICS OF ‘“*TRAINED’? ANIMALS INDUCED BY CRUEL COERCION 


DETESTED sport, which owes its pleasures 
to another's pain!” 

THE Jack London Club is the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty in the Training and 
Exhibition of Animals. 


FROM April 4 to May 5, 5,247 persons were 
made members of the Club. 


CRUELTY as well as vice should be elim- 
inated from the stage; voluntary public cen- 
sorship will do it, if official action will not. 
READ “Whenever I See a Gray Horse,” in 
this issue. It’s about time a Jack London 
Club was started in Spain. 


YOU can become a member of the Jack 
London Club by agreeing to withdraw from 
any theater or place of public amusement 
when performing animals are exhibited; or by 
refusing to patronize the theaters that cater 
animal performances, and by sending your 
name to Our Dumb Animals, Boston, Mass. 


MEMBERSHIP in the Jack London 
Club costs nothing. There are no dues 
or assessments. The Club is a great 
and growing aggregation of genuine, 
active friends of dumb animals, those 
animals that are being cruelly exploited 
for public entertainment and personal 
gain. The cruelty it opposes is stu- 
diously concealed from the eyes of the 
public but it is none the less real. It 
can be stopped and prevented if only a 
comparative few of those who believe 
in justice to animals will simply refuse 
to longer countenance or condone it. 
How many persons (all ages) are there 
in your community who favor this prop- 
osition? Remember that the Jack 
London Club is opposing the cruelties 
connected with the training of animals 
and their exhibition and performances 
upon the public stage. 

We.are polling the whole United 
States on this question. 


Jack London Club in Schools 


When the million mark in membership is 

reached, there will be no stronger bloc than 
the public school students in promoting the 
ends for which the Club stands. Five hun- 
dred boys and girls of the freshman class, 
Garfield High School, Terre Haute, Ind., 
recently joined the Club and received five 
copies of “Michael Brother of Jerry.” Sixty 
names were also received from the DeWitt 
Clinton High School of New York City. 
A HUGE African elephant, the only speci- 
men of his kind in America, died at circus 
headquarters in Indiana three weeks after his 
arrival in this country. His coming was widely 
heralded; he plunged heavily from the car 
that brought him, some said, with suicidal 
intent; he would not eat and refused all 
attentions. Keepers said he died of home- 
sickness. 


Fotograms, NY. 


HAVE A LITTLE PITY FOR THE PERFORMER OF THIS INANE TRICK 


CAGED LIFE 


THEY called it tragic; it was more than that, 
It was a hideous travesty, no less; 

There they were, labeled “Lion, Lioness”; 
Numbered and catalogued by habitat, 

Diet and characteristics, like a rat 

Honored for medical reasons! . . . I confess 
To loathing at the whole stark ugliness 

Of caging life—at matters little what! 


We cage our criminals and wonder why 

Our criminals need caging; we have bars 

For all the beasts that crawl, the birds that fly, 
Even the rather inaccessible stars, 

If only we could trap them! As for those, 
They're there for our enlightenment, I suppose! 


CRUELTY COMPOUNDED 


A FEW more cruel demonstrations of the 
kind enacted recently in Madison 
Square Garden will serve to lay bare the truth 
about trained animal acts on the stage. This 
is what happened. Several thousand specta- 
tors were watching a brave young woman 
trying to put several tigers and a panther 
through a course of stunts. The tigers did 
her bidding—reluctantly—but the panther 
was defiant and obstinate. He refused to 
budge. The snapping of the long whip in 
his eyes and ears made him snarl and strike 
more viciously. A few prods with the five- 
foot pole caused him to seize the weapon in his 
jaws and paws savagely. Suddenly his 
“trainer” jerked the pole away and gave him 
a stunning blow upon the head. The beast 
hissed and clawed at his assailant. She pro- 
duced a pistol and fired point blank into the 
panther’s eyes. Bruised and battered and 
powder-burned, the animal slunk from his 
perch and crept into line with his fellow- 
victims. He was temporarily subjugated. 
Human brutality of this sort cannot escape 


its just condemnation. We are in receipt of 
several letters and published articles denounc- 
ing this and all cruel and demoralizing exhibi- 
tions of such a nature. The editor of the 
Times-Journal, St. Thomas, Ont., puts the 
case fairly as follows:— 

“From time immemorial animal trainers 
have asserted that there is no cruelty involved 
in the training of performing aninals; that 
the main factor in the achievement is kind- 
ness, and that a trainer’s life would not be 
worth a minute’s purchase if he, or she, ill- 
treated a naturally wild animal. That being 
so, those thousands of people who witnessed 
this panther receive a crack on the head that 
was heard all over the Garden,’ ought, instead, 
to have seen Miss Stark go up to him, pat him 
lovingly on the head, feed him a nice little bit 
of horse steak, and then, if trainers are to be 
regarded as veracious people, he would have 
purred with joy and done his tricks with a 
grateful heart. . . . Jungle animais are born 
wild and ever will be. To call them ‘trained’ 
is a euphemism for ‘cowed.’ The wild animal 
trainer knows well that the moment a wild 
animal ceases to fear him, that animal will 
cease to do what he was ‘trained’ to do. 
Therefore the beast has to be shown that he 
is mastered, and that can only be done by 
instilling fear in his heart. From being a 
noble beast he becomes a craven. To that end 
five-foot poles and revolvers are necessary. 
To make a wild animal do what is as contrary 
to its nature as crawling on all fours would 
be to a human being, it was found incumbent 
by the trainer to nearly crack a panther’s 
skull in public. What do these unfortunate 
beasts suffer in private before they can be 
exhibited to the people? It seems to us that 
five-foot poles should be used on the skulls 
of some bipeds. There is evidently much 


room yet for propaganda by the Jack London 


Club.” 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


School Posters for Be Kind to Animals Week 


Nearly 1,200 Drawings, from 52 Cities and Towns, Entered in Contest of Massachusetts S. P. C. A. 


HE feature of this year’s celebration of 
Be Kind to Animals Week was the 
large number of attractive posters, made by 
pupils of high and grammar schools in every 
section of the state, for which over $100 in 
cash prizes, and nineteen subscriptions to Our 
Dumb Animals, were given by the Massa- 
chusetts S. P. C. A. 
We are indebted to the Boston Transcript 
for the following comments on the posters 
and for the photographs reproduced here :— 


As many of the posters as space permitted 
were on exhibition throughout Be Kind to 
Animals Week (April 24-29) and Humane 
Sunday (April 30), in the Fine Arts Room of 
the Boston Public Library, where they made 
a fascinating display, full of variety in sub- 
ject and execution. Those for which there 
was no place on the walls, drawings often 
equally sincere and equally expressive of the 
idea, were piled in the cases where they might 
be seen by applying to an attendant. 

A strong sense of imagination and injustice 
is shown in the drawing in which the position 
of man and horse is reversed and the horse, 
sitting on end in the driver’s seat of a heavily- 
laden coal cart, lays the lash across the shoul- 
ders of the man who, with blinders and check- 
rein, struggles between the shafts, while the 
motto underneath, straight and to the point, 
reads “How would you like to be treated like 
this?” 

Some very practical appeals to the average 
child’s daily relations with pets are the posters 
which refer to their care and feeding. Among 
them is one with the rule in verse, or should 
we say vers libre, which reads, 

“Tf happy bunnies you would keep, 
Give them water and plenty to eat.” 

Another one shows a disconsolate spotted 

pup. with a large, floppy hat tied under 
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E 
DONT HURT THE FROG * 
CLASS III GRADES 5 AND 6 
FIRST PRIZE, $15 
John Costa, Dearborn School, Roxbury 


his chin and presents a point of view 
which many children don’t consider in its 
title, “Looks pretty, doesn’t he, but how do 
you think he feels? Don’t dress up animals.” 


CLASS I. HIGH SCHOOLS 
FIRST PRIZE, $20 
Elizabeth Groves, Newton Technical High School 


Birds from all points of view, their value 
as exterminators of insect pests, their destruc- 
tion for heartless hat decoration, their im- 
prisonment in cages, feeding them in winter 
and providing bird-houses and bird-baths for 
them in summer, their protection from cats 
and other enemies, are evidently popular sub- 
jects, and the proud possessor of a new air- 
gun is warned in several posters not to use the 
frog for his target. 

A little girl in a red cloak and hood makes 
an effective spot in a snow landscape with a 
little house across the field. She is scattering 
crumbs for the birds and squirrels around her 
and the title says ““Come poor blue jay, come 
old black crow before your suppers blow 
away.” 

As the artists reach the upper grades of the 
grammar schools and the high schools of 
course the work becomes more proficient and 
in this upper class there is shown consider- 
able idea of what a poster should be in the 
decorative and effective handling of the sub- 
ject matter and the application of the prin- 
ciples of good design. The posters in this 
class maintain a high average of good quali- 
ties artistically and the subjects are most 
varied and interesting. 

The judges, Mr. Walter Rowlands of the 
Fine Arts Department, Boston Public Li- 
brary, Miss Margaret Fitzhugh Browne, art 
critic of the Boston Transcript, and Mr. Wm. 
E. Putnam, architect, met Monday noon and 
awarded the prizes as follows: 


Class I. (High Schools) 

First prize, $20, Elizabeth Groves, 3rd year, 
Newton Technical High School; second, $15, 
Beatrice Alta Lord, 3rd year, Somerville High 
School; third, $10, Audrey Jones, 3rd year, 
Newton Technical High School. 

Fourth, fifth and sixth prizes, each one 
year’s subscription to Our Dumb Animals; 
fourth, Clara Marsh, 3rd year, Bartlett High 
School, Webster; fifth, George Benham, 2nd 
year, Somerville High School; sixth, Henry 
Johnson, 2nd year, Brookline High School. 
Class If. (Grammar Grades Above the Sixth 

and Junior High) 

First prize, $15, Eileen Rockwood, grade 9, 
Junior High School, Milton; second, $10, 
Dorothea Ellis, grade 9, Junior High School, 
Milton; third, $5, Simon Goldsmith, grade 
9B, Chestnut Street School, Springfield. 

Fourth, fifth and sixth prizes, each one 
year’s subscription to Our Dumb Animals; 
fourth, Clara West Butler, grade 8, Hewins 
School, Dedham; fifth, Evelyn Choate, grade 
9, Junior High School, Milton; sixth, Irene 
Kk. Muller, grade 9, West School, Malden. 

Honorary mention, with one year’s sub- 
scription to Our Dumb Animals, was given to 
Marion Marberblott, grade 7, Center Junior 
High School, Lynn; Blanche Belanger, grade 
9, Greenhalge School, Lowell; Elsa Sand- 
strand, grade 8, School Street School, Gard- 
ner; and Thomas Mockesy, grade 7, Center 
Junior High Schoo!, Lynn. 

Class HI. (Fifth and Sixth Grammar 
Grades) 

First prize, $15, John Costa, grade 6, Dear- 
born School, Roxbury; second, $10, Delina 
Castonguay, grade 6, Saltonstall School, 
Salem; third, $5, Leo Minasian, grade 5, 
Bowditch School, Salem. 


CLASS Il. UPPER GRAMMAR AND JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS. FIRST PRIZE, $15 
Eileen Rockwood, Junior High School, Milton 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Fourth, fifth and sixth prizes, each one 
year’s subscription to Our Dumb Animals; 
fourth, Rosamond Caraher, grade 6, Tucker 
School, Mattapan; fifth, Renata Visca, 
grade 5, Paul Revere School, Revere; sixth, 
Lucienne Seguin, grade 6, Brickett School, 

ynn. 

Honorary mention, with one year’s sub- 
scription to Qur Dumb Animals, was given to 
Carl Linstrand, grade 6, Whiting School, 
Lynn; Oliver McElman, grade 6, Dearborn 
School, Roxbury; Arthur Howe, grade 6, 
Winslow School, Everett; and Frances West, 
grade 6, Tucker School, Milton. 


Humane Day in Schools 

President Rowley of the Society visited 
the Newton Technical High School on Friday 
morning, and the Junior High School, Milton, 
on Friday afternoon, and presented, with ap- 
propriate remarks, the prizes which had been 
won by the pupils in those schools, at assem- 
blies called for the purpose. 

Schools generally throughout Massachu- 
setts recognized Humane Day, April 28, with 
special exercises, using the special Humane 
Manuals prepared and distributed by the 
Massachusetts S. P. C. A to all teachers in 
grammar grades above the second. 


Stereopticon lectures on birds and animals 
were given .during the week by Secretary 
Guy Richardson in the Junior High School, 
Waltham; Vose School, Milton; High School 
of Commerce, Boston, and, for pupils of the 
Center and Faulkner Grammar Schools, in 
the Malden High School auditorium. The 
last named was under the auspices of the 
Malden Humane Society, whose president, 
Wm. B. de las Casas, Esq., presented a loving 
cup in honor of Leverett D. Holden, an hon- 
ored citizen of Malden, to be held by the 
school of that city whose’ pupils excel in doing 
deeds of kindness. 


HUMANE SUNDAY IN CHURCHES 


HIS issue goes to press too early to give 
many reports of Humane Sunday, even 
in Massachusetts. Special observance was 
made by Rev. Edmund A. Burnham, Winslow 
Congregational, Rev. J. L. Wheeler, Central 
Methodist, Rev. Elbert W. Whitney, First 
Universalist, and Rev. F. R. Sturtevant, Uni- 
tarian, all of Taunton; Rev. Walter Tuttle, 
Unitarian, Norton; and Rev. William Boi- 
court, Union Congregational, Maynard, where 
at the evening service, a stereopticon address 
was given by the Secretary of the Massachu- 
setts S. P. C .A. 


DEMAND FOR “BELL OF ATRI” 


HAT we might supply, so far as possible, 

the unusual demand for the humane 
film, “The Bell of Atri,” for exhibition during 
Be Kind to Animals Week, two extra prints 
were made and put in service. The film has 
been shown recently in Janesville, Wis., by 
Rev. R. G. Pierson; Waupun, Wis., by Rev. 
R. E. E. Harkness; Woodbury, N. J., by 
the S. P. C. A.; University, Ala., by the 
Teachers’ Club; New Albany, Ind., by the 
Humane Society; North Attleboro, Mass.. 
by the School Department; Evansville, Ind., 
by the North End Amusement Co.; Shelby- 
ville, Ill., by the Humane Society; Jackson- 
ville, Fla., by Jacksonville Humane Society; 
Titusville, Pa., by Rev. Albert Broadhurst; 
Albuquerque, N. M., by the Y. M. C. A.; 
and Keene, N. H., by the Humane Society. 


CLIPPED FROM MANY EDITORIALS 


Of course, it may be said that we should be 
kind to animals every week, and that is true. 
But it is true, also, that specializing in the 
lessons to be taught does good by calling at- 
tention in a significant way to the “qualities 
of mercy.” —Post, Boston 


The lesson of the week is to learn more 
about those animals which have a claim upon 
our consideration and thoughtfulness. They 
are waiting to become better acquainted for 
they know their own friendly tendencies. 
They do not ask those about them to enter 
into a one-sided bargain in which the benefits 
are theirs alone. They are willing to give as 
much in faithful service as they receive in 
consideration and kindness. 

—Christian Science Monitor, Boston 


Humane Sunday is an excellent conception 
and may result in much good, though for our 
part we intend to keep up the campaign all 
through the year until such time as the results 
sought are achieved. 

—Daily Press, Bristol, Conn. 


Most cases of cruelty to animals are not 
subject to the law. The only court in which 
they may be tried is that of the human heart. 
Every man, woman and child should hold 
such a court daily. The more such courts 
Kindness to Animals Week can open the more 
worth while it will be. 

—Courier-Journal, Louisville, Ky. 


Being kind to animals should be practised 
not solely during a special week but at all 
times. It is, however, through such a cam- 
paign as is underway this week that new and 
increased interest is developed in its behalf. 

—Bulletin, Norwich, Conn. 


Most people, while not doing cruel things 
themselves, are not awake on the subject, and 
never give a thought to the condition of the 
animals they see. Kindness to ani- 
mals is a good quality to encourage, and this 
spirit may lead people to be more considerate 
of human beings too. 

—News, Salem, Mass. 


THE celebration in Sioux City, Iowa, was 
in charge of a special committee of the 
Woman’s Club who conducted 
an essay and poster contest in 
the schools, and issued a special 
appeal to seventy ministers to 
observe Humane Sunday. 


IN Fort Worth, Texas, where 
there was a general observance, 
with liberal press publicity, one 
of the features was an exhibit 
of posters made by pupils in the 
colored schools. On Humane 
Sunday an enthusiastic mass 
meeting, held at Mt. Zion Bap- 
tist Church, was in charge of 
Rev. F. Rivers Barnwell, field 
worker of the American Humane 
Education Society. 


THE issue of the Register, Fair 
Haven, N. Y., for April 27, was 
made a special Be Kind to 
Animals Week edition. 


GEN. PERSHING AND “KIDRON” 


HE Cail, San Francisco, published this 
letter from General Pershing, who sent 

a photograph of himself astride of “Kidron,” 
to Mr. and Mrs. G. F. Wakefield of the Santa 
Clare County and State Humane Societies :— 

*Kidron was my mount in France. He 
carried me down the Avenue de la Grande 
Armee and through the Are de Triomphe in 
the great victory parade on Bastille Day, 
July 14, 1919. I brought him home with me 
and he has become a naturalized and enthusi- 
astically loyal American. I think if Kidron 
could talk, he would appeal to all people to 
treat their animals with kindness and consid- 
eration, and to remember that the horse can 
not complain and must submit. 

“In war, horses must accept the same dan- 
gers as the soldiers. They are given no choice. 
At times they must be driven to exhaustion, 
and then driven on until they die. In peace, 
there is no possible excuse for the abuse of the 
horse, or any other tame animal. He who is 
guilty of cruelty to the dumb beast would be 
equally cruel—so far as his cowardice permits 
—to the human being. 

(Signed) “Joun J. PERSHING” 


NEW SOCIETY AT LONG BEACH, CAL. 
HROUGH the efforts of Mrs. G. H. 
‘Graydon of Edmonton, Alberta, the 

Long Beach (California) Humane Society was 

organized April 13. Hugh J. Baldwin of the 

Los Angeles S. P. C. A. assisted at its incep- 

tion. Mrs. E. H. Dobyn was elected presi- 

dent, and Mrs. W. R. Bond secretary. Mrs. 

Miriam Mayland Brase, active in animal 

relief work in Santa Monica and Ocean Park, 

will help in the field work of the new organiza- 
tion. Mrs. Graydon is also responsible for the 
adoption of improved methods in putting ani- 
mals to sleep at the city pound of Long Beach. 

IN Washington, D. C., the Humane Educa- 

tion Society held a public meeting on April 28, 

with an address by Charles Edward Russell. 

A Be Kind to Animals Week proclamation 

was issued by the Commissioners of the Dis- 

trict of Columbia. The newspapers of the city 
gave liberal space to timely editorials, cartoons, 
and other features. At several churches, in- 
cluding the Calvary Baptist, where President 

Harding was in attendance, appropriate refer- 

ences were made to Humane Sunday. 


; 


Kadel & Herbert News Service, N. Y. 


FOUNTAIN FOR DOGS IN PARIS, FRANCE 
A dog bar, the first to exist, has just been installed on the Avenue 
de Champs Elysee, for thirsty dogs, by prominent Americans, who 
are great lovers of dogs—hence the title ‘“‘ Dogs’ Bar,” in English. 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


IN MEMORY OF RICHARD MARTIN 
Born 1754 
GERALDINE E. LISTER 


Author’s Note:—The lines in parenthesis are intended 
to be said by all in chorus if poem is recited in school, etc., 
like the Greek chorus. 

(Hail, Richard Martin, on the scroll of fame 
After one hundred years we write your name.) 


The bitter cry of animals in pain 

Haunted his ears through boyhood not in vain, 
Till, grown to man’s estate, he hoped to find 
That only ignorance made man unkind. 

He sought to guide and influence those around, 
But with the flight of years, he sadly found 
’Twas not enough to simply preach his creed, 
The cruel and the thoughtless would not heed. 


(Come, Richard Martin, Heaven’s chosen Knight 
You must ride further ere you see the Light.) 


Now, as he pondered long, he clearly saw 
The principle must be endorsed by law 

That animals have rights as well as we, 

And must be treated well and tenderly. 

In England’s Parliament he gained a place, 
A noble son of a historic race, 

And pledged himself within his heart, to win 
A Magna Charta for our suffering kin. 


(Speak, Richard Martin, God be with you now 
With fiery, burning eloquence endow.) 


See, in Westminster’s stately Hall he stands 
Alone, quick breathing, with fast clenched hands, 
And pleads his Cause with ardor eloquent; 

With cat-calls, shouts and jibes the air is rent, 
With ribald jokes and laughter loud and long— 
To injure animals is to do no wrong, 

They cannot speak, they cannot voice their woes, 
And what they suffer no one cares or knows. 


(0, Holy Spirit of Humanity, 
Where art thou and thy sister, Chivalry?) 


Cease this vain scoffing, for these taunts and jeers 
Have fallen harmless on unhearing ears; 

For in his ears rings ever the low moan 

Of those whose sorrows he has made his own. 
The mocking faces vex not his clear eyes. 

Before them visions of suff’ring creatures rise, 
And in his heart he prays unceasingly: 

“God, give them ears to hear and eyes to see.” 


(Rest, Richard Martin, the first stage is won; 
Your Act has passed, others will follow on.) 


The principle is gained for all time. Look! 
Tis clearly writ in England’s Statute Book 
That animals have rights, and cannot be 
Hurt and ill-treated with impunity. 

And those sad souls, who mock the moral law 
Will shrink from pains and penalties in store. 
For our dear Icin has dawned a better day, 
Others will follow now he’s cleared the way. 


(K ~~ Richard Martin, that your dauntless 
wi 

Lives on, inspiring those who're fighting still: 

And, noble Leader, the straight path you trod 

Has led you surely to the feet of God.) 


PROCLAMATIONS for Be Kind to Animals 
Week and Humane Sunday were issued by 
Governor Stephens of California and Mayor 
Rolph of San Francisco. 


HUMANE WORK IN JAMAICA 
T H. MACDERMOT 


N Jamaica, British West Indies, the Gov- 
ernment has introduced in the legislature 
a measure under which persons can be pun- 
ished who wilfully and unlawfully administer, 
try to administer, or cause to be administered 
to any horse, cattle, or domestic animal, any 
poisonous drug. “Unless some reasonable 
cause” is shown on his behalf, the offender 
will be liable on summary conviction to be 
fined not more than £20, or in default of pay- 
ment, to go to prison for three months, with 
or without hard labor. On a second convic- 
tion he can be imprisoned for six months. 
The law especially exempts any owner or his 
agent who administers the drug. 

There is a society for protecting animals in 
Jamaica. It was founded in 1903, and em- 
ploys agents through whom prosecutions are 
conducted of persons guilty of cruelty to any 
animal, but particularly to the mules, horses, 
and donkeys which are in general use to draw 
drays and carts, or to carry hamper loads of 
ground provisions. Jamaica is a tourist resort, 
and many of the American tourists, especially 
those from Boston, have proved’ themselves 
keen and zealous allies in this work. 

Another measure now before the legislature 
deals with the regulation of motor car driving. 
Quite a number of dogs are killed each year 
by motor cars on the island roads. A local 
paper, The Jamaica Times Weekly, is advo- 
cating that the law should especially provide 
that the owner of a dog killed in this way can 
call for a magisterial enquiry, if the circum- 
stances point to the fact that the dog was 
killed simply because being in the roadway 
at the same time as the motorist, the latter 
neglected to take any precaution to avoid 
running it over. 

The establishment of a Home for stray dogs 
has recently been suggested by the Governor, 
Sir Leslie Probyn, K. C. M. G., who is a great 
lover of animals. The idea is that instead of 
as is done at present, seizing the dogs found 
in the street and destroying them in a lethal 
chamber after a few days, they should be 
taken care of at the Dogs’ Home, returned 
to their owners when these are located, or 
advertised and sold into suitable hands. 


Remember the Massachusetts S. P. C. A., when making your will. 


Photo by L. W. Brownell 


BALTIMORE ORIOLE WITH A MASS OF SMALL LARVAE 


FOR ITS YOUNG 


HIGH COMMENDATION 


HE following praise for the Humane 

edition of the Charleston American (Sun- 
day, April 23) is from the Marion Star, 
President Harding’s paper, published at 
Marion, Ohio. 


A Humane Newspaper 

The Charleston, South Carolina, American 
has issued another excellent humane number 
to mark “Be Kind to Animals Week,” which 
began Monday of this week. The paper is 
filled with excellent articles on the history of 
the humane movement in this country and 
abroad, and the illustrations are numerous 
and well executed. 

The American is the only paper in the 
United States to issue an annual number of 
this kind, and the demand for copies is not 
confined to the United States, but covers 
practically the entire world. 

The paper contains messages of approval 
from President and Mrs. Harding, and there 
are many articles commending the movement 
from prominent educators, statesmen and 
humanitarians. The edition will prove of 
incalculable benefit in arousing a spirit of 
kindness to dumb animals. 


EXECUTING YOUR OWN WILL 
An Annuity Plan 


Each of our two Societies will receive gifts, 
large or small, entering into a written obligation 
binding the Society safely to invest the same and 
to pay the donor for life a reasonable rateTof 
interest, or an annuity for an amount agreed 
upon. The rate of interest or amount of an- 
nuity will necessarily depend upon the age of 
the donor. 

The wide financial experience and high stand- 
ing of the trustees, Charles G. Bancroft, presi- 
dent of the International Trust Company, Charles 
E. Rogerson, president of the Boston Safe De- 
posit and Trust Company, and John R. Macom- 
ber, president of Harris, Forbes and Company, 
to whom are entrusted the care and manage- 
ment of our invested funds, are a guaranty of 
the security of such an investment. 

Persons of comparatively small means may 
by this arrangement obtain a better income for 
life than could be had with equal safety by the 
usual methods of investment, while avoiding the 
risks and waste of a will contest and ultimately 
promoting the cause of the dumb animals. 

The Societies solicit correspondence upon 
this subject, and will be glad to furnish all 
further details. 
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FOR TERMS see back cover. 

AGENTS to take orders for Our Dumb Animals are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 

_ EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this publica- 
tion this month are invited to reprint any of the articles 
with or without credit. 

MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly prose 
articles of about three hundred words, are solicited. We 
do not wish to consider prose manuscripts of over 800 
words in length, nor verse in excess of thirty-six lines. The 
shorter the better. Full return postage should be enclosed 
with each manuscript submitted. 


A CALL TO THE WOMEN OF AMERICA 


HE cause that wins the heart of woman- 
hood will triumph. The victory for 
Prohibition was won by women. The war 
may have brought the opportune moment 
to press the campaign, but steadily the pha- 
lanxes had multiplied, steadily the forces had 
drawn together under the patient, untiring 
determination of an ever-increasing host of 
women whose immortal leader -was Frances 
E. Willard. Few of us believe that Congress 
wanted the eighteenth amendment. But 
Congress felt the pressure from behind and 
dared not resist it 
Women have been, in far greater numbers 
than men, the friends of tiie cause we repre- 
sent. Quicker to hear the cry of suffering, 
quicker to answer to the appeal of the wronged 
and oppressed than men, they have given 
time and money and service to sustain and 
advance our cause. Now that they have 
the right at the polls to declare their voice 
and to determine legislation, have we not the 
right to expect that laws may be obtained for 
the better treatment and protection of those 
millions of animals about us whose lot has 
been for unnumbered generations so often 
made bitter by man’s thoughtlessness and 
inhumanity? In the struggle against the 
cruelties which make the transportation and 
slaughter of our food animals so full of need- 
less pain, shall we call to them in vain for 
help? 


WHAT SHALL WE THINK OF HIM? 


HAT must be the world’s judgment 

upon the man who could write the 
following, which appeared some weeks ago. 
we believe editorially, in the Los Angeles 
Examiner? We can but be sorry for him, for 
he has lost, and is losing, a vast deal out of 
life. He compels our pity rather than our 
condemnation: 

“Pretty soon the country will have a ‘Be 
Kind to Animals Week.’ The greatest kind- 
ness to animals is to eliminate them as rapidly 
and painlessly as possible. The automobile 
truck has done more for horses than all the 
kind-hearted animal lovers that ever lived. 
Cats, rats, mice, should go. Dogs should be 
confined to the country. They are all right for 
an Eskimo village, all wrong for a modern city. 
When animals of all kinds and inferior human 
races of all kinds shall have disappeared, 
as they will disappear, real civilization will 
begin.” 


IS THE DAY DAWNING? 


E mean the day when the millions of 
our food animals shall come to their 
death unterrified and without pain. The most 
promising sign of it we have seen is the under- 
taking of the Wilson Slaughtering Device 
Company, of Kansas City, Missouri, to secure 
patents for a device which, if practical, will 
rob the blood-stained shambles of many a 
great slaughter-house of their horror for those 
who know what they mean today of suffering 
to our cattle, sheep, and swine. It seems too 
good to be true, too humane to be ever pos- 
sible. Yet the plans are carefully drawn, 
and the patents applied for. 

Let us illustrate its working in the case of 
swine: Instead of their being jerked up by a 
grappling iron around a hind ankle, as now, 
then sliding down an overhead rail till they 
reach the butcher who thrusts the knife into 
their throat and leaves them to hang there 
suspended, bleeding to death, conscious from 
two to three minutes, they are carried by a 
moving floor, on to which they are driven, 
under a canvas into an apartment where. 
under the influence of an anesthetic, they fall 
asleep. The moving floor carries the fallen 
bodies over into a bath where the odor of the 
anesthetic is removed. Then they are hung 
up and the knife applied with no suffering to 
them. In connection with this, and now in 
use, is a curiously constructed knife which is 
driven into the throat but attached to a tube 
connected with a kind of vacuum appliance 
which in a very few seconds drains the body 
of its blood and preserves the blood for the 
various purposes for which it may be used. 
The slaughtering room is therefore kept en- 
tirely free from all signs of blood and from the 
odors generally characterizing such places. 

While this last device, now actually in use, 
is by no means what we are seeking as a 
method of rendering the animal unconscious 
before being bled, it is claimed for it that it 
reduces the length of conscious suffering from 
three and four minutes to forty-five seconds 
and completely draws off the blood. Should 
this firm secure the patent for the first device 
above mentioned, that, in conjunction with 
the second appliance just described, should 
it prove practical, of which they are assured, 
would mean more for the humane slaughter 
of our food animals than has been accom- 
plished by all the humane societies of the 
world in this direction up to the present hour. 
We have been in correspondence with the 
Wilson Company for some time and are fol- 
lowing developments with intense interest. 


THREE FINE AUDIENCES 


HE president of our Societies had the 

pleasure last month of addressing three 
rather unusual audiences. One was a large 
gathering of interested people at the Com- 
monwealth Avenue residence of Mrs. Freshel 
on Humane Sunday; another was the Men’s 
Bible Class of Tremont Temple, numbering 
between four and five hundred. He also 
spoke before the N. E. Anti-Vivisection Soci- 
ety upon the development of the humane 
movement. 


TWENTY thousand essays on humane topics 
by the pupils in the public schools of Buffalo 
this year are a fine tribute to the work of the 
Buffalo S. P. C. A., and to Miss Rochester, 
who has this department in charge. 


RIDING WITH THE SPUR 
LETTER in the Rider and Driver of 


March 25, written by a South African 
woman, contains such words as the following: 
“Undoubtedly a sharp spur is a very valuable 
aid to a lady rider. It enables one to make 
one’s mount show off to a great advantage 
and display one’s horsemanship.” “I first 
wore a spur when I was ten and I have never 
since mounted without a sharp ‘digger’ on my 
heel. * * * It is by far the best aid whether 
to smarten one’s mount, to urge him, or to 
punish him if he is stupid or troublesome.” 

This letter called forth the following from 
a well-known Massachusetts lady rider which 
we are glad to print: 


To Rider and Driver 
My dear Mr. Taylor: (Editor of Rider and 
Driver) 

I have just read our friend from Africa’s 
letter on the spur. I want to say, “though a 
woman” that I am glad some of our best riders 
in this part of the country do not feel they 
need to ride a horse “on a sharp spur.” My 
side saddle riding has been with trained and 
untrained horses, and I have never used a 
spur on but two of them. My horse never 
fails to go where and when I please. Of course 
the first thing I do with a new mount is to 
begin with kindness to train him, and I like 
the kind that have the “ginger” without the 
punishment of a spur, not a “dead one.” 

I sincerely trust more human beings each 
year may learn how to get the “service and 
pleasure” from man’s best friend, without 
forgetting even animals have feelings. 

If vou will print this letter, I'll be glad, and 
sign my name,in full. 

Best wishes to you. Mr. Taylor. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) WasHBURN CLARKE 

“Evelynbrook,” 

Framingham, Mass. 


THE FARM, THE HORSE, THE 
TRACTOR 
ROF. O. G. LLOYD, Chief of Farm Man- 
agement Department, Purdue Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, said at the 1922 
meeting of the Indiana Draft Horse Breeders’ 
Association: 

“Our 1919 studies in Indiana on 74 farms, 
half of which made use of tractors the others 
using horses only, disclosed that farms de- 
pending exclusively on horses for farm motive 
power made more than $900 per farm more 
than those which used tractors. In 1920 the 
difference was more than $800, and was again 
in favor of farms using horses exclusively.” 


A RIGHT SORT OF JUDGE 


HE New York Herald is responsible for 
this :— 

Tommy Blank, who is ten and has another 
name that the Children’s Society will not 
make public, will be sent to the Mission of 
the Immaculate Virgin on Staten Island this 
morning—and Charley is going, too, Charley 
being a dog of uncertain ancestry, but with a 
genial disposition and a trick of wagging his 
stump of a tail as if it were a windmill. 

It must be admitted, however, that Charley 
now has something to wag about, for he has 
the distinction of being the first and only 
dog ever committed to an orphan’s institution 
by a New York judge. 
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Founded by Geo. T. Angell. 
Prosecuting Officers in Boston 


Incorporated March, 1868 


Teleph (Cc plaints, A | 


) Brookline 6100 


L. WILLARD WALKER, Chief Officer 
HARRY L. ALLEN WALTER B. POPE 
HARVEY R. FULLER DAVID A. BOLTON 
THEODORE W. PEARSON AMBROSE F NOWLIN 
WILLIAM ENOS 


MONTHLY REPORT 


Cases investigated .............. 685 
Animals examined .............. 5,047 
Number of prosecutions.......... 42 
Number of convictions .......... 38 
Horses taken from work ......... 129 
Horses humanely put to sleep..... 75 


Small animals humanely put to sleep 515 
Stock-yards and Abattoirs 


Animals inspected .............. 16,319 
Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 


The Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals acknowledges be- 
quests of $5,000 from Cranmore N. Wallace 
of Boston, $4,000 (in part) from Miss Lydia 
E. Sumner of Boston, $1,000 from Miss Maria 
Murdock of Winchester, $1,000 from Miss 
Sarah A. Haskell of Boston, and $500 (addi- 
saga from Caroline F. Sanborn of Brook- 
ine. 

It has received gifts of $200 from Mr. and 
Mrs. E. J. R.; $50 each from Miss G. K., 
Miss C. L. D., and F. E. M.; $35 from Mrs. 
J. H. S.; $25 each from R. T. P. A., Miss 
E. B., Mrs. E. E. W., F. M. H., and Mrs. 
D. BR. L. 

The Society has been remembered in the 
wills of Julia Ardelle Mann of Millville, Miss 
Emily Howland Bourne of New York, and 
William Clarence Briggs of Lynn. 

The American Humane Education Society 
acknowledges a bequest of $80 (balance) from 
Mrs. Elizabeth F. Noble of Mansfield. It has 
received $50 from a Rhode Island friend. 

May 9, 1922. 


THE OWL, THE TRAP, THE WIRE 


OR two hours recently the lights were out 
on the wires of the Southeastern Massa- 
chusetts Electric Company. What was the 
trouble? Alas, an unfortunate owl had caught 
his foot in one of those cruel devices, a steel 
trap, and being powerful enough to release 
the trap from its anchorage, had flown away 
with it. The trap, however, had caught on 
the electric light wires and, causing a short 
circuit, had electrocuted the poor owl and 
extinguished the lights along the line. The 
owl measured four feet from wing to wing. 


WE regret exceedingly that by an error the 
name of Miss Margaret P. Chase was omitted 
from the list of Honorary and Active Life 
members of the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. 


Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 


184 Longwood Avenue Telephone, Brookline 6100 


F. J. FLANAGAN, M.p.c., v.s. 
Chief Veterinarian 
H. F. DAILEY, v.m.p. } Resident 
H. SCHNEIDER, v.m.p. Assistants 
L. 


BOLGER, p.v.s. 
Harry L. ALLEN, Superintendent 


R. 


FREE Dispensary for Animals 
Treatment for sick or injured animals. 


Hours from 2 to 4, Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday. Saturday 
from 11 to 1. 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR APRIL 


Hospital Free Dispensary 
Cases entered 467 Cases 521 
Dogs 295 Dogs 350 
Cats 134 Cats 151 
Horses 34 Horses 10 
Birds 3 Birds 5 
Rabbits 1 Rabbits 3 
Sheep 
Operations 283 


Hospital cases since opening, Mar. 1,715, 27,251 
Free Dispensary cases . 33,280 
Total . . 60,531 


THE HISTORY OF A COURT CASE 


ROM beginning to end more than eight 

months elapsed, and it was a case of 
cruelty to a cat. A humane officer of the 
Massachusetts S. P. C. A. was the plaintiff 
and prosecutor. He charged the defendant 
with cruelly mutilating the animal by cutting 
off its tail with a knife. The defendant, a cook, 
admitted the act and claimed that it was his 
right to do as he had. He pleaded guilty 
and told the judge that the act was done for 
the purpose of “beautifying” his cat. The 
judge imposed a fine of $100. Defendant 
appealed and was held in $500 bail. 

In the Superior Court counsel for the de- 
fendant alleged that his client was ignorant 
and did not understand the English language, 
and that it was an accident that deprived the 
cat of its tail, namely, the animal having been 
caught between swinging doors. Whereupon 
the judge reduced the fine from $100 to $10. 

At this juncture the humane officer de- 
manded through the distret attorney that 
the court hear the government’s testimony 
before making its decision, which was granted. 
Following this, the judge withdrew his former 
decision .and ordered the defendant to stand 
for trial. A half-dozen continuances inter- 
vened before the case reached the jury. Tes- 
tifying in his own behalf the defendant sought 
to defame the character of a woman witness 
against him, and affirmed that the humane 
officer was attempting te extort money from 
him. Counsel for the defense extolled the 
character of his client. He also charged plain- 
tiff with extortion, with ulterior motives, and 
with seeking to promote his own personal 
interests. The jury returned a verdict of 
guilty. Decision of the lower court was sus- 
tained. Defendant was given one’ month 
to pay his fine and placed under bail. His 
bondsman, fearing escape, surrendered de- 
fendant to the court. He refused to pay fine 
and was committed to jail. At the end of two 
weeks he paid the fine. 


Remember the Massachusetts A. 
when making your will. 


THE CANADIAN TRAINED-ANIMAL 
LL 


HIS is the Bill that has been presented 
to the Dominion Government to check 
and control the training of trick animals: 

Be it enacted by His Majesty, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate and 
House of Commons of Canada, as follows: 

“1. This Act may be cited as the Perform- 
ing Animals Act of 1922. 

“2. Anyone who exhibits or assists in ex- 
hibiting for the purpose of public entertain- 
ment any performing animal or bird what- 
soever, and anyone who appears, acts, or be- 
haves as master or mistress, or as the person 
having the care, government, or management 
of, or assisting in the care, government or 
management of any place wherein such exhi- 
bition takes place, shall be liable on summary 
conviction to a penalty not exceeding $50.00, 
or to three months’ imprisonment with or 
without hard labor, or to both, for every day 
there shall be so exhibited such performing 
animal or bird. 

“3. This Act shall not apply to animals 
trained and used exclusively for military or 
police purposes. 

“4. This Act shall come into force twelve 
calendar months after the passing thereof.” 


HE DIDN’T DIE IN VAIN 


KIONA, Washington, paper tells us 

that a rancher and hunter caught a 
coyote in a steel trap. He thought he would 
have some fun with him, the unfortunate vic- 
tim not having suffered enough from the trap 
to deserve a speedy death. The paper graphi- 
cally recounts what followed :— 

He telephoned several neighbors to be on 
hand to witness the destruction. 

Moore tied a stick of dynamite to the ani- 
mal’s tail, lighted the fuse and turned him 
loose. 

Then Moore and his friends were shocked 
to see the creature quickly disappear under- 
neath the hen house. No amount of yelling 
and revolver firing would dislodge it. 

About three seconds elapsed when there 
was a great puff of dust and a roar, while the 
air was filled with feathers, pieces of fur, 
boards, straw, and eggs from an 800 size incu- 
bator which was in the hen house. 

When the atmosphere had cleared there was 
no trace of the hen house and its valued con- 
tents. Moore looked behind him to see his 
neighbors beating a hasty retreat. 


GOLDFISH 


ANY are cruel to animals from igno- 

rance, says Dr. Harry E. Brook, an 
editorial writer in the Los Angeles Times. 
As, for instance, goldfish exposed to bright 
light, in a bowl, when their natural habitat 
is in dark waters. 

In Porterville, Cal., a woman came home 
to find her house full of smoke. Search re- 
vealed books and papers on a table near a 
bowl of goldfish, smoldering into flames. 
The sun, shining into the bowl of goldfish, 
had converted it into a burning glass, and set 
fire to the papers. 

Yes, and how about her pet fish? 


Free stalls and kennels in the Angell 
Memorial Animal Hospital may be endowed 
by individuals. Seventy-five dollars a year 
for a horse stall, thirty-five dollars a year 
for a kennel. Stalls and kennels are 
marked with the names of the donors. 
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GOD, 


KINDNESS, JUSTICE] 
AND MERCY TO 
Every LivinG 
CREATURE. 


American Gumane 
Education Society 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated, 1889 


For rates of membership in both of our Socie- 
ties see last page. Checks should be made payable 
to the Treasurer. 


Officers of the American Humane Education 
Society 
Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
Hon. A. E. PILLSBURY, Counselor 
EBEN. SHUTE, Treasurer 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 
Cuarites G. Bancrort, President of the Inter- 
national Trust Company 
Cuares E. Rocerson, President of the Boston 
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A TEN-THOUSAND-DOLLAR PRIZE 


PRIZE of $10,000 has been awarded 
A to Dr. William J. Hutchins, President 
of Berea College, by the National Education 
Association, for the best “Code of Morals”’ to 
be taught in the elementary public schools 
of America. And yet, to our surprise, there 
is not a word in it directly bearing upon the 
relation of children to that great world of 
animal life about them, the treatment of which 
reacts so vitally upon moral character. True, 
we do find this: “I will do my best to prevent 
cruelty and will give my best help to those 
who need it most.” It is not even certain 
that animals are included in the thought of 
the author in this last sentence. 


Our readers are urged to clip from Our 
Dumb Animals various articles and request 
their local editors to republish. Copies so 
mutilated will be made good by us on 
application. 


THE SEA THAT IS DEAD 


I LOOKED upon a sea, and, lo, ’twas dead, 

~— by Hermon’s snows and Jordan’s river 
ed. 

Whence came a fate so dire? The tale’s soon told. 

All that it got it fast did hold; 

All tributary streams found here their grave 

Because that sea received and never gave. 

O Sea That’s Dead, help me to know and feel 

That selfish grasp and greed my doom will seal. 

Help me, O Christ, myself, my best, to give 

That I may others bless and like Thee live. 


WHY BE ALARMED? 


F the statements below are facts, it would 

seem we need not be greatly alarmed as to 

our safety. We quote the statements, but 
cannot vouch for them: 


Are We Safe? 

Let the timid recall the following facts: 

1. We have 4,000,000 trained soldiers. 

2. We have 65,000 trained Reserve Officers 
with war experience. 

3. We have approximately $3,500,000,000 
worth of munitions stored ready for defense. 

4. We have a National Guard of 160,000 
men. 

5. Our shores are protected by broad oceans 
and by a powerful Navy. 


INCREDIBLE 


T is hard to believe that the United States, 
after every other nation has granted am- 
nesty to its political prisoners, still holds 113 
men in prisons who were sentenced under the 
Espionage Act for expressions of opinions. 
Think of R. F. Magon. a Mexican, editing a 
paper in Spanish at Los Angeles during the 
war, now in a Leavenworth penitentiary 
under a twenty-year sentence for publishing 
a radical article and having failed to file a 
translation of it in English as the law required! 
This man’s health is rapidly failing, and he is 
going blind. Shame upon those in authority 
who could and should release this man, and 
others like him, and yet do nothing! A 
thousand letters a day should go to President 
Harding asking for justice for these men. 


SEED-TIME AND HARVEST 


N interesting letter has just been received 
from Canada. Twenty-five years ago an 
aunt in Maine sent her nephew a book pub- 
lished by us called “The Strike at Shane’s.” 
Today that nephew is the Rev. George W. 
Allen of Maxville, Ontario, pastor of an influ- 
ential church, in connection with which he 
publishes a parish paper which goes into over 
ninety communities among various denom- 
inations. The book, he says, he has always 
kept. It has delighted his children. Now he 
asks the privilege of publishing it serially in 
his paper. Of course the request has been 
cheerfully granted. Little did that good aunt 
realize how wide the influence was to be of her 
simple deed. 


CROPPING DOGS 


UTTING the ears and tails of dogs to 

meet the requirements of certain people’s 
idea of fashion in various breeds of dogs is 
prohibited by law in England, so we have 
been told by a London correspondent. In 
this country, while there is no specific law 
against the practice, humane societies con- 
sider it a cruelty and prosecute for the offense 
when the evidence will warrant. 


IN THE MADEIRA ISLANDS 


ROM the Sociedade Protectora dos Ani- 
maes Domesticos of Funchal, Madeira, 
we have received this report: 


The salient feature of the Society’s work 
for some time past, has been the efforts, now 
practically crowned with success, of our presi- 
dent to obtain a veterinary surgeon for Ma- 
deira. For years this has been a crying need, 
which over and over again the Society has 
tried to supply, unsuccessfully, the difficul- 
ties being too great. Now at last after much 
strenuous work on our energetic president’s 
part, it seems as if soon this want, which this 
Island has felt for so long, is to be filled by a 
Portuguese veterinary from Lisbon. In my 
next letter I shall be able to report definitely 
on the matter. 

An appeal for a veterinarian in your press, 
brought us many excellent applications from 
countrymen of yours. Unfortunately, owing 
to the depressed state of the Portuguese ex- 
change, and our consequent inability ade- 
quately to remunerate a foreigner, we are 
unable to avail ourselves of any of these 
offers as we had hoped to do. Will the gen- 
tlemen in question on reading this accept it 
as an answer to their applications, and allow 
me to renew our courteous thanks to them. 

If we are successful in above efforts, as we 
hope we shall be, then our little hospital will 
be completed and fitted out, and our work 
here enters upon a new era. 

On November 13, 1921, our Society organ- 
ized a mule and oxen competition. Prizes, 
the first one presented by a well-wisher from 
England, were given for the best kept ani- 
mals. This should be a good beginning and 
we hope next year to organize something of 
the sort on a larger scale. 

The rest of the work in the past months has 
taken the usual course—protection of over- 
laden and ill-used animals in the streets, at- 
tempts at more humane modes of transport- 
ing fowls, humane extermination of incurable 
dogs and cats, and so on. 

Thanking you for your interest in our 
modest Society, and assuring you of our best 
wishes, Marte C. HoueutTon 


LITERATURE FROM INDIA 


E acknowledge the receipt of interest- 
ing leaflets, in English, published by 
the Animals’ Friend Society, Ferozepore 
Cantt, Punjab, India, under the direction of 
Bhagat Ram. The titles cover such subjects 
as the Band of Mercy, “Need of Forming 
Humane Education Clubs,” “To Teachers in 
Humane Work,” etc. Many American pub- 
lications, including those of the American 
Humane Education Society, have been drawn 
upon in the compilation of this material. 


THE GOD WITHIN 
MRS. HENRY ARMSTRONG 


GOD bade me aid a homeless, helpless stray— 
A poor lone cat someone had cast away. 
Starving and cold it came unto my door 

And, with most piteous pleadings, did implore 
For food and shelter from the cruel storm! 

I gave it food and made it snug and warm. 


God spoke to me through sparrows flying round; 


No chance for food upon the earth snow-bound; 
And at the call I scattered crumbs without, 
And soon they fluttered down and round about. 
The God within doth hearken to the plea 

To render aid and gentle sympathy. 
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Whenever I See a Gray Horse 


I 


LL horses are beautiful, but a gray can 
be more beautiful than any. 

You remember Tagalie, who won the 
Derby in 1912? She was a pretty gray, if 
you like! 

No matter what the horse may be—racer 
or teamster— there is always something pecu- 
liarly attractive in a gray. 

One does not see a pair of high-stepping 
grays very often now, in these days of petrol 
and machinery, yet when one does how they 
can make the heart beat! 

But in future whenever I see them I shall 
be conscious only of a sharp pain. 

In future whenever I see a gray horse I 
shall feel indignation and shame flushing 
through me. . 


Il 


“Of course you will go to a bull-fight while 
you are there,” every one had said. 

“T suppose so,” I had replied. “It would 
be ridiculous to be in Spain and miss the 
chance. One, at any rate.” 


The setting of a bull-fight is wonderful. 

First and foremost, you are in Spain, and 
to be in Spain is to be thrilled. 

You may not care for much that is Spanish; 
but Spain is a country like no other: it is so 
old and so self-contained; it is so lazy and so 
hot; it has such vast cathedrals and such 
noble bridges; such flowers and such fruits; 
and in Spain nobody cares and everybody 
sleeps. 

Above all, it is a country of the past. 

Spain still has a million mules to every 
motor car, and at any moment the muleteers 
might all have reined up to look with the 
greater ease and thoroughness at the odd 
figure of the rider of Rosinante as he ap- 
proached, lance in rest. 

The very sheep that tragic romantic gen- 
tleman took for armies you may watch from 
the train as they graze where no grass is 
visible. You find the same windmills that 
he thought were giants waving their arms. 
The paths are as steep, the plains as vast and 
as uninhabited, and the food is as simple and 
plentiful as when the Knight of the Rueful 
Countenance sought his adventures. 

Were he to return, he would, outside the 
cities, find almost nothing new but the scent 
of tobacco. 

IV 


None of the preparations for a great spec- 
tacle can be dull; but to the stranger—and 
perhaps to the initiated—those of a bull- 
fight have special intensity. The atmosphere 
is charged with excitement. 

There is so much to watch! 

The great gay arena itself, with its myriad 
seats gradually filling under no roof but the 
blue of the sky. 

_ The yellow-and-red-patterned sand of the 
ring. 

The spectators seeking their places, all car- 
rying cushions to put on the hard bricks; all 
animated, hailing their friends, laughing, dis- 
puting, expectant, and full of that odd blend 
of carelessness, leisureliness, and independence 
which makes Spain more democratic even 
than that great Republic of the West which 
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but for a Spanish sailor might never have 
been heard of. 

The women with their black black eyes 
and red red lips, their lace veils, and their 
swaying voluptuous contours. 

When they have found their places and 
have spread their dazzling shawls on the rail- 
ing, they look around, while the men turn on 
them their long, bold, appraising gaze. 

(Why is it that in Latin countries the 
glance is so neglected and the stare such a 
rite?) 

And over all is the sun; everything is 
swimming in his hot light. 


IN THE BULL-RING 


In the ring is activity too. A gang of 
men are sprinkling the colored sand with a 
long hose; others are carrying the various 
implements of the spectacle—poles, darts, 
cloaks. 

Now and then one of the actual heroes, all 
brilliant in his uniform, will emerge from a 
doorway and, walking round the narrow cir- 
cular passage outside the barrier, collect hom- 
age, return salutations, here and there touch- 
ing the hand of an admirer and exchanging a 
word or two. How proud the admirer! 

A brass band in hot orange uniform plays 
from time to time; but the symphony of 
human voices is constant, amid it rising occa- 
sionally the louder cries of the water-sellers 
and the fruit-sellers and the sellers of cigar- 
ettes and cigars. 

I know of no scene more sparkling, more 
glaringly showy, than this. 

And whenever I see a gray horse I shall 
see it. 

But whenever I see a gray horse I shall 
also see. . 

V 


And then, four o’clock having come, the 
trumpets (it is the only occasion on which 
Spain is punctual) sound the start, and at 
the blast two police officers in traditional 
black-velvet robes canter into the ring and, 
advancing towards the royal box, make their 
obeisance and receive permission to begin. 
They then return to the entrance and lead 
in the army of attack—the matadores, the 
banderilleros, the capeadores, and the pica- 
dores, with all the camp-followers about them, 


and, lastly, the harnessed mules that are to 
drag away the carcasses. 

In they come, marching to the brazen 
music and throwing their glittering chests; 
a formidable array, indeed, to encounter the- 
puzzled, frightened creature from an Anda- 
lusian farm which for the last few hours has. 
been fretting and pawing in the pitch-dark- 
ness of a cell a few yards from the arena! 

All having made their salutations, the ring: 
is cleared, save for the capeadores, or cloak- 
wavers, and the great moment arrives. 

VI 

The business of goading and killing a bull 
lasts for about twenty minutes, and these 
twenty minutes are made up of moments of 
interest and excitement that are sometimes 
intense; but the only really great moment is 
the first. 

You look around, and the arena is empty 
save for a few men with red cloaks at the far 
side. 

Then—suddenly—the bull. 

The barrier has opened and shut again, 
and there he is—all lonely and surprised, 
with a questioning air not unmingled with 
annoyance, his great brown head lowered. 

For a while he stands still, taking what 
stock his eyes, muddled by the recent dark- 
ness and the present glare, are capable of. 

Where he is he has no notion, for he has 
never seen anything like this before. 

The sun has become so dazzling. 

Fourteen thousand human beings are 
watching. 

And the colors that he hates are every- 
where: the ground is red and yellow, and, 
over there, what are those moving figures. 
with red cloths? 

He tries to get back, and there is no door. 

He begins to scent danger. . . . 

The bull, I take it, does not know what his. 
fate is to be; for who could have informed 
him? Dead bulls tell no tales. Nor why 
should he imagine anything so unpleasant?’ 
He had been well cared for; and those other 
bulls, his friends, who from time to time had 
left the farm, had, it is true, never returned, 
but there was no reason to suppose that 
cruelty or harm had befallen them. 

The bull may not know, but very soon he 
comes to suspect. ... 

This bull was suspicious now. 
also getting very angry. 

But the principal impression that he con- 
veyed was one of perplexity. To him the 
whole thing was so bewildering it was an 
outrage. ... 


He was. 


Vil 

The capeadores now advanced to fulfill their 
purpose, which is to increase this perplexity. 

One hears that these men carry their lives 
in their hands, but I saw no sign of the bull 
being an antagonist to be feared by any ex- 
pert practitioner; for, apart altogether from 
his bemused condition, his onset is so undis- 
ciplined, his rushes are so brainless and me- 
chanical, that to deflect his course is easy; 
and he seems to have been gifted by Provi- 
dence with neither idea nor power of turning 
and beginning again. Once past the cloak, 
which engages all his attention, he is innocu- 
ous until the next provocation sets in. 
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Fear is, however, not absent, for the capea- 
dores are continually fleeing to the shelter of 
the barrier with ignominious speed. 


Vill 

Each capeador having displayed his prow- 
ess and address, applause being awarded him 
according to his proximity to the bull and 
the exercise of the minimum of movement in 
avoiding him—merely to sway the body 
away being, of course, far more admirable 
than to use the feet (but, oh, how patheti- 
cally dazed and stupid the creature is!)—the 
next act begins. 

The horses enter. 

IX 

Whenever I see a gray horse I shall see, 
above all, one of these, who was also gray. 

All four of them were thin and old, but the 
gray was the oldest and the leanest. Its 
emaciation was terrible; and the man on its 
back was so large and robust and prosperous. 

I have said that the bull probably does not 
know his fate, although he must come to sus- 
pect it; but, since certain of the horses have 
left bull-rings alive (even though surviving 
only to enter again), some tidings of their 
destiny have no doubt reached the others. 

And this poor old gray may have known. 

But had he known, he could not have 
appeared more hopeless, more despairingly in 
need of friendship from that super-animal of 
whom he is notoriously the friend. 

But there was no kindness for him there. 

On each horse was a brawny fellow in gay 
trappings, carrying a long pole with an iron 
spike at the end; and all wore, for what I 
was to learn was a good reason, thick leggings 
and enormous boots. 

The time having come, the horses’ eyes 
were covered with black bandages, and the 
second act of the drama began in earnest. 

I was expecting to see steeds capable of 
escaping from the bull’s attacks. I now 
learned that towards them, all blind and 
quiescent and infirm, the bull had to be 
lured and cheated into the assault. 

This cheating is the task of the men with 
the red cloaks; it is they who by a series of 
rushes gradually bring the angry, puzzled 
creature near a horse and persuade him that 
that horse is his foe. 

What the natural attitude of a bull to a 
horse is I cannot say; but I should doubt if 
it is hostile. I seem to have seen horses and 
cattle grazing peacefully in common. 

The old gray certainly could have had no 
quarrel with the bull, nor the bull with him; 
but by the time the capeadores and picadores 
have done their duty a bull is incapable of 
distinguishing anything and might think its 
favorite cow its deadliest enemy. 

So then, finding itself near the gray, whose 
only offense was this contiguity, and who 
was being held up by the surrounding ath- 
letes so that there might be no evasion, the 
bull, so incapable of any form of retaliation 
on all these quick-witted, ‘quick-footed men, 
lowered its head and charged. .. . 

It was the most sickening and debased 
moment of my life. 

The tottering victim was actually lifted 
from the ground... . 

Its bowels. . . . 

The bull was now lost to all shame. He 
had found a butt and was wreaking his mud- 
dled vengeance on it. 

Again and again the horns entered and 
tore; his shaggy head was bright with blood. 


At the first shock the horse was astounded; 
his whole body trembled with astonishment 
and pain. Then he gradually sank and fell 
over, his rider winning rounds of applause by 
remaining in the saddle till the last possible 
moment. Not exactly in the saddle, but 
half in and half out, the leg nearest the bull, 
and therefore in the danger zone, having long 
been lifted... . 

Upholders of bull-fights have said to me 
that the circumstance that the horses are so 
old and must soon die, anyway, is a pallia- 
tion. But is it? 

I doubt if this disemboweling, though no 
doubt essential to the sport, need be so 
deliberate. 

The gray being no longer game—for even 
the loyalest horse must fail to provide further 
amusement when most of his vital organs are 
strewing the ground—the capeadores drew the 
bull away towards another. 

But he seemed to have lost interest in 
them. 

He was incited by every device; he was 
stabbed in the shoulder by the picadores; but 
he did no more than gore two of the horses 
with so casual a disdain that it was possible, 
when this session of the fight closed, for them 
to be cantered off with only a few of their 
entrails hanging out. 


X 

_In the next act the bull is engaged and en- 
raged by the banderilleros, who, holding a 
ribboned dart in each hand, maneuver until 
they are in position and then fling them into 
his skin in a sensitive part just behind the 
head, where they prick and sting and in- 
furiate. 

There seemed to be some danger in this 
proceeding, but attendant capeadores, all ready 
with distractions, dilute it. 

And then came the final scene, when the 
matador administers the fatal thrust. 

For the bull has no sporting chance. 
never escapes. 

With his long sharp rapier concealed by 
his cloak—although not so concealed, I fan- 
cied, that the bull was without suspicion, or, 
shall I say (for he must have been tiring of so 
much life), without hope?—the famous artist 


He 


played with his victim for a few minutes with 
perfect composure and mastery, and then, 
seizing his opportunity, plunged the steel into 
its side, near the shoulder, and left it there. 

The bull staggered a little, regained its 
steadiness, looked round at us all wonder- 
ingly and with a hint of reproach, and made 
an effort to regain its strength; and then its 
knees bent and it rolled over and, quivering, 
expired. 

It was a record kill, I understand, and the 
spectators were rapturous. 

And then in trotted the two teams of mules, 
with their tackle, one of which dragged the 
carcass of the bull out of the arena that he 
had dignified and the other the carcass of 
the gray horse, which had been left where it 
fell, dead, done for and negligible. 

And the great gay concourse, of which I 
had made one, lit new cigarettes and ex- 
changed criticisms on the merits of the fray, 
and prepared for the next encounter. 


XI 

But I had seen enough. 

My ticket entitled me to witness the deaths 
of five more of the handsomest bulls of Anda- 
lusia; but I came away. 

And now, and henceforward, whenever I 
see a gray horse... . 


THE FATE OF ACTEON 
SAIDEE GERARD RUTHRAUFF 


HUNTERS, have ye no dread 

That the same fate 

That claimed young Acteon will overshadow you? 
And I could so arrange it. 

You, too, should run with hide, bright-s potted, 
And with branching horns, 

Down dale and over hill— 

Bold, barking beasts close following at your heels, 
And leaden messages encouraging your flight! 
Ts it not written: 

“The hunter shall be hunted, 

The killer shall be slain?” 

You shall run spotted yet 

You murderous slayers of poor creature-things, 
You thievers of God’s gifts to ALL mankind! 


Photo from Gilliams 


“SEGIS PIETERTJE PROSPECT,” WORLD’S CHAMPION COW 
Produces twelve gallons a day, or 37,381 pounds of milk a year, and lives at Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 
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PUSSY’S PLEA 


LA TOUCHE HANCOCK 


WHEN August trips to other parts 
Engross you for a spell, 

When you would join the crowd that starts 
For mountain, sea, or fell; 

Before your final flight you wend, 
Wherever it may be, 

And leave behind you some dumb friend, 
Oh! please remember me 

Oh! please re-mew-mew-miaou-member me! 


This annual jaunt to distant scenes 
You hail with joy sublime, 
No wonder! for to you it means 
A simply ripping time. 
But, ah! to me left here behind 
anything but glee — 
Neglected, out of sight, of mind, 
So, please, remember me! 
So, please, re-mew-mew-miaou-member me! 


I recollect with anguish yet 
My last year’s August plight, 
When I was left my meat to get, 
And drink as best I might. 
I starved, and pined, and almost died, 
While you went on the spree, 
Be kinder this vacation time, 
And, please, remember me— 
Yes! please re-mew-mew-miaou-member me! 


FIDO’S HEROISM 
AMANDA CORDES 


HE cat stood hesitating on the corner. 

A seemingly never-ceasing line of 
automobiles passed up and down the street. 
She had made several brave attempts to cross, 
but each time had been forced to scamper 
back, narrowly escaping with her life. It 
was evident that she was both anxious and 
determined to reach the other side and only 
waited for a favorable opportunity. 

Across the street, with lifted ears and body 
tense, watched Fido, his sharp, bright eyes 
following every movement of the agile, white 
feline. 

Suddenly, as if she espied an opening she 
darted in between the automobiles, but it 
was a false move. An unexpected car swung 
around the corner and bore down upon her, 
shutting off a retreat, and panic-stricken she 
lost the courage to take the one chance of 
keeping on. Destruction seemed certain, 
when, like a true hero “Fido” acted. A flash 
of brown and with lightning-like swiftness he 
had darted into the death-trap, caught the 
cat by the neck and whisked her across, all in 
one incredible second. A car grazed his body, 
shaving the hair close to his side in a long, 


wide streak, but he was not hurt. Once 
again on the sidewalk, he carelessly dropped 
his burden, as if, his duty done, he had no 
further interest in her. Perhaps, with the 
diffidence of a hero, he did not wish to be 
thanked. A sudden embarrassment seized 
him and he studied an invisible object on the 
pavement with an all absorbing interest. 

The cat picked herself up gingerly and 
looked around at the dog. Grateful, yet 
seemingly afraid to express her thanks to one 
of the sworn enemies of cat-dom, she hesi- 
tated, with lifted paw and quivering body. 
Then the hairless streak on the dog’s side 
caught her attention. With a stealthy move- 
ment she crept to him, prepared to spring 
away at the slightest sign of enmity, and 
stretching out a soft, pink tongue, licked the 
place. Poor Fido, overcome with confusion, 
gazed wildly and frantically around. Sup- 
pose one of his dog-friends should see him 
being publicly caressed by a cat! With a 
sharp bark and a sudden spring he was up and 
away, disappearing around the corner, and 
the cat, satisfied that she had adequately 
expressed her appreciation, trotted off on 
whatever errand she had had in mind. 


IN THE FORT WORTH FLOOD 
HESE vivid words from our field worker, 
Rev. F. Rivers Barnwell of Fort Worth, 
Texas, give some idea of the horrors of the 
recent flood in that city, where several people 
were drowned: 

“The scratching of a cat at the door saved 
one family from drowning. A mother dog 
would not leave home because her four little 
baby pups were drowned. How she man- 
aged to stay in the water for two days is a 
question. A poor mare lost her colt in the 
flood and her owner could not induce her to 
come out. She remained and died with her 
colt. The human stories are more tragic.” 


TO OUR FRIENDS 

In making your will, kindly bear in mind 
that the corporate title of our Society is 
“The Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals”; that it is 
the second incorporated (March, 1868) 
Society for the Prévention of Cruelty to 
Animals in the country, and that it has no 
connection with any other Society of a 
similar character. 

Any bequest especially intended for the 
benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital should, nevertheless, be made to 
The Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals “for the use of 
the Hospital,’’ as the Hospital is not incor- 
porated but is the property of that Society 
and is conducted by it. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 
I do hereby give, devise and bequeath to 
The Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals (or, to The Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society), incor- 
porated by special Act of the Legislature of 
Massachusetts, the sum of ............. 

property, describe the property). 


WEAR a smile on your face, 
Keep a laugh in your heart, 

Let your lips bubble over with song; 
*Twill lighten your load, 
Ag you travel life’s road, 

And help other trav’lers along. 


FUNERAL OF DOG ATTRACTS CROWD 
oO. L. CAMPBELL 

HE body of ““White Socks,” all that was 

mortal of a dog known to almost every- 

body who lives in or comes to Canton, Illinois, 

lying in state in the bandstand of Jones Park, 


“WHITE SOCKS,” FRIEND OF FIREMEN 


was viewed by thousands of people. Bert W. 
Fultz of Galesburg, Illinois, pronounced an 
eloquent eulogy unon “White Socks,” who 
had no permanent place of abode, but who 
had been kindly cared for by the boys of the 
fire department. The speaker declared that 
a man’s best friend is a dog, and quoted many 
writers in support of this contention. 

The high school band of 55 pieces furnished 
music. The hose cart bearing the body was 


CROWD AT FUNERAL OF DOG IN 
CANTON, ILL. 


followed by fifteen loaded taxis and a proces- 
sion of autos half a mile in length to the 
athletic park, where four pallbearers placed 
the body in a grave. This will be marked by a 
stone, the cost to be provided by subscriptions. 

If all this display over the death of a dog 
will help people to be more kind to dumb ani- 
mals, the time, the cost and the trouble will 
not have been in vain. 


SCHOOL PARADE IN BROOKLYN 


EARLY every public school in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., was represented in the Be 
Kind to Animals Week parade, April 29, from 
Memorial Arch to Music Grove in Prospect 
Park. Here one hundred bird-houses, made 
by school-boys, were presented to the park 
department of the city and accepted by Park 
Commissioner Harmon who addressed the 
assembled children. The demonstration was 
given by the Work-Horse Relief League of 
which Mrs. A. Gibson Allis is president. On 
the preceeding Monday evening, in the audi- 
torium of the Central Y. M. C. A., the League 
presented an elaborate program, including the 
film, “The Bell of Atri.” The proceeds of this 
entertainment will be devoted to maintaining 
watering stations for horses in Brooklyn. 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


She Band of Mercy 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 
E. A. Maryort, State Organizer 
PLEDGE 


I will try to be kind to all living creatures and try 
to protect them from cruel usage. 


The American Humane Education Society will send to 
every person who forms a Band of Mercy of thirty mem- 
‘bers and sends the name chosen tor the Band and the name 
and post-office address of the president who has been duly 
elected: 

1. Special Band of Mercy literature. 


2. Several leafiets, containing pictures, stories, poems, 
addresses, reports, etc. 


3. Copy of “Songs of Happy Life.” 
4. An imitation gold badge for the president. 
See back cover for prices of Band of Mercy supplies. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


Seven hundred and twenty-nine new Bands 
of Mercy were reported in April. Of these 
319 were in schools of Texas; 129 in schools 
of Virginia; 79 in schools of Connecticut; 
72 in schools of Massachusetts: 70 in schools 
of Georgia; 51 in schools of Rhode Island; 
four in Minnesota; two each in Pennsylvania 
and Indiana; and one in New Jersey. 


Total number Bands of Mercy, 138,303 


MEMORIAL TREE PLANTING 


NDER the auspices of the Humane Edu- 
cation Society of Pennsylvania, 500 
school children attended exercises in the 
Municipal Court Gardens, Philadelphia, April 
28, when trees were planted in memory of 
“Humanity” Martin and of Jack London. 
Mrs. Minnie Maddern Fiske acted as sponsor 
and Judge Charles L. Brown of the Municipal 
Court accepted the trees. 


ONE HUNDRED PER CENT 


HE Park Avenue School, Newport, Ky., 

is 100 per cent strong for the Band of 
Mercy, writes the principal, Dora Cummings, 
who reports the organization of twelve Bands 
during Be Kind to Animals Week. Button 
badges are to be worn by each member, 400 
in all. What better recognition than this 
could any school make of Be Kind to Animals 


Week? 
“THE ENCORE” 


HIS is the title of a paper published by 

the pupils of the Pierce School District, 
West Newton, Mass. A special animal issue 
of twelve pages, which came out during Be 
Kind to Animals Week, is very attractive, 
with original articles by pupils from all the 
grades, from the first to the eighth. Four 
drawings of animals are reproduced. We sug- 
gest that other schools which publish papers 
imitate the idea. 


TO A BLUEBIRD 
ROSCOE 8S. WEST 


YOU are the fairest that I've seen, 
You gem of joyful blue; 

Of all the birds, yours is the sheen 
The happiest of hue. 


Caroling friend, fairy of bliss, 
Spry messenger of love, 

I would be sad if I should miss 
You from the fields I rove. 


Flitting bluebird of happiness! 
Oh, may my love be true. 

Come promptly in your springtime dress, 
And trill your howdy-do. 


THE TRAGEDY OF THE ROBIN 
FAMILY 


MARION A. CROCKER 


AST spring, father and mother robin 
worked industriously bringing threads, 
dried grasses, straws, hairs and shredded 
papers to the blue spruce opposite my study 
window and wove them into a nest in which to 
rear their prospective family. It seemed as 
if the building site were illy chosen, for it was 
on the north side of the tree and so low down 
that a cat might easily spring to it from the 
ground; then, too, it was so near the tip of 
the branch that the limbs above gave but little 
shelter. They did not ask my advice, how- 
ever, consequently I refrained from giving it, 
although I felt it would be valuable. I con- 
tented myself with watching their comings 
and goings and inspecting the nest at close 
range when out for my constitutional. By 
drawing the branch down very slightly, I 
could look into it with ease. 

One morning after the scraggly house 
had been finished several days I found a dear 
little blue egg—robin’s-egg blue—in it; the 
next time I looked there was another, and the 
day came when there were three, and then 
the mother was almost always at home guard- 
ing her jewels—her precious turquoises—and 
father robin took unto himself the duties of 
errand boy and did the marketing, bringing 
home fresh meat in a wiggly state and other 
delicacies to his faithful housekeeping wife. 
Sometimes she did not approve of the cuts 
he selected, so insisted on his staying in while 
she took a little exercise and hunted up choice 
bits for herself. On the whole it was a con- 
genial couple and the days of incubation were 
passing cheerfully with pleasant expectations 
of a happy family of three. 

One afternoon I started for a drive, and, as 
we were going towards the gateway I noticed 
a fluttering in the grass. Telling the chauf- 
feur to stop, I got out to investigate, and here 
was poor father robin in distress. I felt sure 
it was he, because he was making such an 
effort to go in the direction of the blue spruce, 
but his head was too heavy to hold up and he 
could go only a step or two at a time. We 
filled a shallow box with cotton batting and 
put him into it, leaving it on the lawn, so 
that if he recovered he could go home. Some- 
one watched him and offered him worms and 
water from time to time. but about dark his 
tiny spark of life flickered out and we laid him 
to rest beneath the tree. 

The next day it rained and continued the 
following forenoon. After luncheon I went 
to make my visit of condolence on the little 
widow. She was not at home, and the nest 
was half full of water. so that the eggs were 
nearly covered, which seemed to indicate that 
it had been neglected during the storm. I 
tipped the branch very carefully to let the 
water run out, not disturbing the eggs. Al- 
though a robin hovered around the spruce 
for several days, I never saw her on the nest 
again. The eggs remained unprotected for a 
number of weeks and then the gardener re- 
moved the nest, for it was a sad reminder of 
happier times. 

We were never able to find out how the 
accident occurred which caused the tragedy, 
but apparently his neck was broken. It 
might be possible that he flew head-on into 
my sleeping porch screen, as birds have been 
known to do with more or less disastrous 
effects. 


A BROWN THRUSH TAMED 


LOUIS SCHNEIDER 


HE brown thrush (or thrasher) every 
bird book will tell you, is an uncom- 
monly shy and retiring bird, but the one shown 
in the photograph gives no sign of such a dis- 
position. For several years he and his mate 
have nested very close to a dwelling-house. 
His taming began at a time when one of his 
broods had reached its hungriest stage. 
Various tidbits for his family were introduced 
to him on the end of a short wire, until at last 
he readily lighted on a person’s hand and came 
for the supplies of food at call. 


NEW BIRD SANCTUARIES © 
c. E. HOWARD 


. HILE on a recent trip in Texas, Mr. 
T. Gilbert Pearson, president of the 
National Association of Audubon Societies, 
assisted in establishing three new wild bird 
sanctuaries in the lower Gulf Coast region. 
These new havens for our feathered friends 
are on North Bird Island, South Bird Island 
and Green Island. The three islands are 
already heavily populated by birds, some spe- 
cies of which, according to Mr. Pearson, are 
practically unknown elsewhere. 

That region is also the home of the collared 
peccary, locally known as the javelina or 
Mexican wild hog. This little beast is the 
most ferocious and dangerous wild animal in 
the United States. Whatever the odds 
against them they always show fight and 
even when fatally wounded will continue to 
charge their enemy to the last. 


IN SCHOOLS OF DULUTH 


OR twenty years Mrs. Sarah A. Turle has 
F been visiting the schools of Duluth and 
speaking before the pupils in behalf of kind- 
ness to animals. In nearly every school she 
addresses four hundred or more pupils. As a 
result of this work many Bands of Mercy 
have been formed in the schools of that city. 
These have the support of Superintendent 
Beatty. In the spring examinations the sub- 
ject of humane education will be included 
with other work on nature study. 


MORE MASSACHUSETTS BANDS 


URING March and April our state or- 

ganizer, Miss Ella A. Maryott, visited 

the schools in Salem, Melrose, Rochester, and 

Carver, where she organized 199 Bands of 
Mercy, with 7,638 members. 
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FEATHERED FRIENDS 
JOSEPHINE SCHMIDT 


OOD-MORNING, good-morning, dear shimmering star- 
lings, 
Good-morning, good-morning, tits, thrushes and wrens, 
Good-morning, good-morning, brown sparrows, you darlings, 
Good-morning, good-morning, cock-robins and hens. 


I’m home again, home again, home, see I scatter 
Of tidbits and bread crumbs a bountiful share; 

Brown feathers I see, and I hear a sweet chatter 
In hawthorn and holly, and lilac and pear. 


Come, tits blue and bright, as the skies are above you; 
Come, yellow-beaked blackbirds, to welcome me, come— 

Come, little red robins, to chirrup, love yow’— 

“I’m home again, home again, home again, home! 


YOUR FRIEND, THE TOAD 
IRENE S. WOODCOCK 


HE toad, in his homely, mud-brown coat, has always been 

an object of aversion, yet he is one of the most useful 
of the lesser servants of man. There is no truth whatever in 
the belief that handling the toad causes warts. There is no 
magic in his cold little body to produce such an effect. He 
has but one means of defense, a milky, acrid fluid that he 
ejects through his smooth skin when frightened or disturbed. 
This fluid irritates the mucous membrane and for that reason 
a dog that attemps to bite a toad will often show distress. 
But his worst enemies, owls and hawks, animals that habit- 
ually eat the toad, are not annoyed by the secretion. 

The toad is a great eater. He consumes in twenty-four 
hours an amount of food equal to four times the capacity of 
his stomach. Of this at least three-fifths consists of insects 
that are harmful to vegetation. These include cutworms,. 
army-worms, house flies and rose-bugs. 

Gardeners are gradually learning that it is worth while to 
keep colonies of toads in their gardens. English gardeners 
buy them by the hundred. The toad, however, has so strong 
a homing instinct that unless he is brought from a great 
distance, he will promptly hop back home when released. 
The carrier pigeon or fireside cat are not more wedded to 
their home than he. By raising toads, this difficulty is over- 
come, for the place where they leave the water as toads is 
always home to them. There are records of toads having 
lived in one garden for twenty or thirty years, and in one 
English garden the same toad resided for thirty-six years. 

So, if you find a toad in your garden, do not destroy or 
molest him. He is not only harmless but helpful, and if your 
plants could speak they might tell you of his service to them. 
Look into his jewel-like eyes, at his wide, almost-smiling 
mouth, and you will forget the rest of the ugly dirt-colored 
body, whose color is the toad’s best protection. 


A SUMMER SNOW-STORM 


ALICE A. NOYES 


T snowed down in the harbor— 
The month was hot July. 
Not even one flake melted, 
The flakes were gulls—that’s why! 


LOOKING FOR A LUMP OF SUGAR 


“JENNY” 
WILLIAM M. SCHULTZ 


HEN my uncle was a little boy, his father gave him a 

horse. The horse’s name was “Jenny,” and she and my 
uncle were very great friends. She followed him about the 
yard like a little dog, and, I think, was sorry that she was 
too big to go into the house with him. Whenever she saw 
him, she would whinny, trot up to him, stand with her head 
over his shoulder and her cheek next to his, and sniff about 
all his pockets and under his arms to see if he had a piece of 
sugar or an apple to give her. And generally she was not 
disappointed. 

My grandfather was a physician and had frequently to go 
on long drives into the country to visit his patients. One day 
he and my uncle and Jenny were driving and came to a very 
bad railroad crossing. I have often seen it since. The road 
going down hill approaches the track at an angle, and the 
track sweeps around in a sharp curve from behind a high em- 
bankment, so that you can neither see nor hear the train until 
it rushes out over the crossing. On that day, just as Jenny 
was about to step upon the track, around the curve dashed 
the train with a tremendous noise and ringing and whistling 
—enough to frighten any one. If she had taken another step 
she would have been struck. If she had tried to turn about 
or to back away, the wheels or the shafts of the phaeton would 
have been caught by the train, and all three would have been 
killed instantly. But she knew just what to do and just what 
was expected of her. Without a tremor she stood perfectly 
still, turned her head as far to one side as she could so as to 
be out of reach of the train, and held back the weight of the 
phaeton until the train had passed. Then she quietly crossed 
on over the track. She had saved the lives of her friends and 
her own life, too. 

She lived for many years, and until her death was an hon- 
ored and loved member of the family that owed so much to her 
courage and presence of mind. 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


(Published by Request) 
MY ANSWER 
JUDGE J. Cc. MCWHORTER 
Buckhannon, W. Va. 


Note: The following is a copy of an answer 
to a friend who inquired whether the writer 
believed immortal life belonged to man alone. 


HY should the spirit of mortal be 
proud?” Why should man be so 
vain as to think that he alone, out of all the 
myriads of created forms of life, is endowed 
with the attributes of immortality? He alone, 
we are told in Holy Writ, grieved his Maker 
and caused him to regret that he had created 
man at all. No such regrets appear to have 
ag expressed concerning any other forms of 
ife. 

Surely death would have to so far change 
me as to render me unnatural and no longer 
my real personal self if, on the other side, I 
should not miss the society of the stately 
trees, the scented blossoms, the birds and the 
animals and all the forms of life I knew and 
loved on earth. 

And why deny to other forms of life the 
immortality we claim fur our own? Why 
assume that in us alone has the Creator 
planted those virtues which are worthy of 
perpetual existence? I have seen the divine 
loyalty and devotion of the dog, faithful unto 
death. I have seen the noble horse in patient 
toil giving his life and strength uncomplain- 
ingly to the world, carrying the burdens of 
civilization; for civilization has gone only 
where the horse has gone. I have seen the 
mother bear placing her living body between 
her babes and danger, offering her own life 
for the salvation of her little ones, going to 
her Golgotha for the sake of her kind. I have 
seen the robins, the sparrows, the cardinals, 
and all the sweet-throated songsters of wood- 
land and meadow building their homes, ten- 
derly and tirelessly caring for their young, 
showing by their devotion all the love and 
solicitude of a Savior Divine. I have seen in 
these beautiful, wild and sinless creatures the 
virtues of the Christ of Calvary—the virtues 
of unselfish love and service and self-abnega- 
tion—and so seeing, I have asked myself if 
virtues like these, in any form of life, must 
forever perish with the bodies in which they 
dwell? I cannot believe it. To me the strains 
of the harps upon the other shore will be 
sweeter with bird notes trilling in harmony 
with them. The “River of Life” without 
trees and shrubbery and flowers lining its 
banks, without grassy meadows sloping back, 
would be a listless, lifeless thing crawling its 
weary way through an endless desert, dusty 
and dead. To me, at least, a heaven of cities, 
with walls of jasper and streets of gold, surging 
throngs robed in white and singing never- 
ending songs of flattery and praise, without 
beautiful streams and lakes and dells and 
mountains and woodiand and woodland songs- 
ters, without the forms of life we here know 
and love, there developed to perfection, giving 
beauty and interest, enchantment and charm 
to every part of heaven’s boundless extent, 
would make eternal life an eternal monotony. 

No, give me there, as here, life in all its 
beauteous forms. The so-called lower forms 
of life here are good enough to be the hand:- 
work of an all-wise Creator and by Him, with 
wisdom infinite, pronounced good; and they 
will be good enough to be transplanted into 
the Spirit World by the same all-wise Power, 


and there, in common with the imperfect hu- 


man soul, grow and develop more and ever 
more nearly to the perfection of their Maker 
throughout the endless cycles of eternity. I 
believe this; and the thought of it and the 
faith I have in it make heaven all the more 
alluring to me. 


IN THE EDITOR'S LIBRARY 


WILD BROTHER, William Lyman Underwood. 

This strangest of true stories relates to a black 
bear—a foundling— whose mother wes killed a few 
hours after the birth of her cub. What chance 
could anyone conceive that so tiny a spark of life, 
weighing less than a pound, would live and wax 
strong and | healthy and grow into a fine specimen 
of his race? In contrast with the noble legend of 
Romulus and Remus this little bear cub, orphan of 
the North Woods, was adopted by a human mother 
and nurtured side by side with her own baby girl. 
Was there ever a kindlier foster-mother? Here was 
a crowning example of animal protection; kindness 
to animals without a parallel. It is pleasant to 

find, as a part of this true narrative, that when 
trouble and misfortune came upon the family into 
which the little helpless bear was taken, an organ- 
ization of wealthy gentlemen which exists for the 
protection and propagation of wild life gave bounti- 
ful assistance out of respect for the kind-hearted 
and worthy mother. 

When the cub had grown in size and strength and 
self-reliance, he was taken by the author to his 
residence near Boston, there to revel in the happiest 
of surroundings and indulge his natural curiosity 
to the limit. The life story of Bruno is also told 
in a series of fine photographs taken by Mr.Under- 
wood. They cover all the interesting episodes of 
the bear’s early years. ‘I discovered and eventu- 
ally acquired Bruno,” says his biographer, ‘‘as 
entertaining and surprising a pet as man ever pos- 
sessed; but my greatest discovery was an unusual 
example of compassion that I like to believe reveals 
the natural, untutored kindness of the human 
breast—a discovery that is refreshing in an age that 
has had its fill of hatred and bitterness.” 

W. M. M. 
Atlantic Monthly Press, Boston. 
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Our Dumb Animals, Vol. 54, June 1921-May, 1922, $1.25 
About the Horse 

Don—His Recollections, Willard A. Paul, 

Black Beauty (English), cloth, 45 cents ...paper, 20 ets, 
What Constitutes Cruelty, Francis H. Rowley £30.30 per 100 
Humane Horse Book, 32 pp., 5 cts. each, or 5.00 
The Horse—Treatment of Sores, Diseases, ete, 60 “ = 
The Care of Mules 50 * = 


Humane Education Leaflet, No.5 ......... 
Two Horses I Have Known, Mary C. Yarrow, 30 . a 


The Horse’s Point of View in Winter (or Sum- 


Advice on Stable Management, card ....... 100 “ & 

The Checkrein, 4 pages .................. 

The Overhead Chee krein, card (two sides) . i * & 

A Plea for the Horse, gummed SS ere 25“ @ 
About the Dog 

Beautiful Joe, illus., $1.50; cloth, $1.00 ...small, 50 cts. 


Where Is My Dog? Dr. Charles Josiah Adams... $1.00 
Eulogy on the Dog, by Vest, post-card ..... $1. 
The Dog—lIts Care in Health and Disease . . 

Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 3 and4.. 50 “ “ 
What the Chained Dog Says .............. 


About the Bird 
™ ante of God, Theron Brown, 318 pp., 
The of the Robins, cloth, 35 cts... ..paper, 15 ets. 
Save the Birds, post-card ................. -50 per 100 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 1 and 2 . mm * 
How the Birds Help the Farmer .......... 
The Air-gun and the Birds ............... 2 °° 
About the Cat 
The Cat—Its Care in Health and Disease. . .$0.60 per 100 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 8 ......... 50 
Do Not Leave Your Cat to Starve ........ SO 
Mollie Whitefoot’s Vacation .............. 
“The Beggar Cat,” post-card, 6c per doz. .. “ 


About Other Animals 

Quest, Ida Kenniston, 
For Pity’ s Sake, cloth, 35 cents paper, 15 cts. 
r Gold Mine at Hollyhurst, cloth, 35c., paper, 15 ets. 
The Strike at Shane’s, cloth, 30 cts. ..... paper, 15 cts. 
Michael Brother of Jerry, Jack London ..cloth, 75 ets. 

Jack London Club Posters, 22 x 32 inches, one 
for 15 cts., two for 25 cts., five or over ..... each, 10 cts. 
The Minor Minor Prophets 

The Horrors of Trapping 

Omaha oy yom on Cruelties of Slaughter, Dr. 
What is the Jack London Club 


Foreword from ‘‘Michael Brother of Jerry’ . 1.00 “ “ 
How to Kill Animals 100 “ 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 6, animals . .50 “  “ 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 7, cattle... .50 “ “ 


Humane Education 
The Teacher’s Helper in Humane Education, 32 BD-. 10 cts. 
Humane Stamps, in colors ................ 5 per 100 
“Be Kind to Animals” pennants aw 8 25 cts. 
“Be Kind to Animals” placards ........... 
The Humane Idea, Dr. Francis H. Rowley, cloth, 35 ets. 
paper, 15 cts. 

Friends and saieare (selections for school 

use), Sarah cloth, 96 cts. 
Humane Education, Reynolds .......... cloth, 50 ets. 
Voices for the Speechless, for Schools, etc., cloth, $1.50 
Angell Prize Contest Recitations (paper . 

covers) 55 ets. 
Address to Boston Public Schools, Mr.Angell, $2.00 per 100 
Twelve Lessons on —— to Animals ... 3. 
Humane Manual for 1922................. 
Humane Education, W i to Teach and How 

Festival of Tender Mercies................ 
Woman's Indifference, Dr. Rowley ........ 
— of Study in ne Education, 8 pp. 1. 0 

A Talk with the Teacher ................- ee 
Teaching Which is of Vi ital Importance .... 
The Coming Education .................. 

Condensed Information, pamphlet by President Rowley, 
telling how to organize humane societies, with constitution 
and by-laws, free upon application. 


Band of Mercy 

‘Be Kind to Animals” buttons............ $1.00 per 100 
Buttons—white star on blue ground, with gilt 

letters and border, one cent each 1 
Badges, gold finish, large, 10 cts. .. 
“Band of Mercy” pennant 
Band of Mercy Register .................. 15 
Songs of Happy Life (56 pages, words only). “= per 100 
Band of Mercy Membership Card 
How to Form Bands of Mercy ...........- 
Historical Sketch of Band of Mercy 


No order by mail filled for less than five cents. 


American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Avenue Boston 17, Mass- 
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